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library  Department. 

“The  Noblest  Motive  is  the  Public  Good.” 


first  Words. 


IT  is  a pleasant  feature  in  the  editor- 
ial life  that  one  talks  with  many 
listeners  from  time  to  time,  even 
reaching  many  that  he  can  never  ex- 
pect to  see.  Today  it  becomes  our  priv- 
ilege to  present  to  our  readers  a few 
glimpses  of  a great  field  of  human  pro- 
gress, commonly  known  as  the  library 
field.  In  these  few  pages  only  the 
briefest  outline  of  it  can  be  given,  by 
showing  in  part,  what  is  being  done  in 
Eastern  library  work,  with  a few  state- 
ments of  what  can  early  be  accom- 
plished here. 

California  is  rich;  rich  in  noble  men 
and  finest  women.  Intellectual  power 
has  always  been  prized  in  this  State 
and  millions  of  dollars  are  freely  spent 
in  the  training  of  our  youth  and  our 
young  people.  California  is  rich  in 
material  wealth;  her  mines,  her  com- 
merce, her  agriculture  and  horticulture 
are  prosperous.  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  the  State  has  reached  that  stage  of 
development  when  broad  foundations 
should  be  laid  for  an  institution  which 
intimately  concerns  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  people.  This  institution  is  the 
free  public  library.  Its  advantages  are 
many;  they  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word, — education.  This  is  a term  often 
quoted,  often  misunderstood.  What  is 
its  real  meaning?  One  philosopher 
tells  us  that  “education  is  preparation 
for  complete  living;”  another  states 
that  “the  end  of  education  is  wisdom 
and  virture,”  while  Aristotle  affirms 
that  “the  general  problem  of  education 
is  to  develope  children  as  imperfect 
beings  into  perfect  ones.” 

Certainly  we  recognize  in  the  grad- 
ual unfolding  and  disciplining  of  all  the 
faculties  and  forces  of  a human  being  a 
progression,  a development  which  can- 
not be  more  aptly  described  than  by 
the  word  in  question.  This  progress  is 


unceasing.  It  begins  at  the  mother’s 
knee;  it  continues  in  the  school  room 
and  play  ground;  every  hour  of  social 
and  business  life  brings  its  enlarge- 
ment; no  speech  heard  or  book  read 
but  what  leaves  its  silent  impress. 
Surely  then,  when  we  say  of  a boy 
leaving  school  that  “his  education  is 
finished,”  we  speak  thoughtlessly.  The 
impressive  fact  is  that  no  man’s  educa- 
tion is  complete  till  he  is  in  his  wind- 
ing sheet. 

If  this  be  true,  how  important  that 
the  State,  finding  its  safety  and  pros- 
perity through  the  highest  intelligence 
of  its  citizens,  should,  in  all  reasonable 
ways,  provide  for  their  education 
throughout  lifetime.  No  agency  for 
this  purpose  compares  in  value  and  ef- 
fectiveness with  the  free  public  library. 
It  belongs  to  all,  for,  like  the  public 
school,  it  is  supported  by  general  taxa- 
tion. It  is  a constant  force,  for  it  is 
open  at  all  needed  hours.  Its  books  are 
for  all  ages  and  tastes.  The  youth  of 
both  sexes  there  find  those  narratives, 
both  real  and  unreal,  which  feed  the 
mind  and  healthfully  exercise  the  im- 
agination; as  older  scholars  their 
studies  are  aided  beyond  estimate  by 
books  of  reference;  especially  to  the 
multitude  of  children  forced  to  early 
leave  school  for  bread  winning,  the 
public  library  may  stand  for  constant 
mental  growth  and  vigorous  intellect- 
ual manhood  and  womanhood. 

Space  allows  but  passing  notice  of 
the  boundless  recreation  given  through 
the  library,  bnt  it  is  well  known  that 
thousands  of  tired  men  and  women  find 
in  the  pages  of  travel,  biography  and 
fiction,  a wide  and  engrossing  interest 
in  that  most  interesting  of  all  subjects— 
human  life. 

But  it  should  be  needless,  in  these 
days,  to  argue  at  length  the  value,  the 
unspeakable  worth  of  a good  free  li- 
brary to  every  city  in  our  land.  No 
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city  can  afford  to  be  without  one;  its 
absence  will  before  long,  mean  not  onl}r 
lack  of  public  spirit,  but  contempt  for 
one  of  the  most  powerful  educational 
forces  of  the  age.  Even  frozen  Siberia 
long  ago  established  many  well- 
equipped  public  libraries  in  her  cities. 

California’s  needs  in  this  direction 
are,  as  we  interpret  them,  1st,  a wider 
recognition  of  the  benefits  of  the  free 
librarjq  2d,  a complete  revision  of  the 
general  iibra^  law;  3d,  a suitable  sys- 
tem of  advisory  State  supervision.  In 


trimmings,  in  the  style  of  the  French 
Ranassaince,  and  is  to  cost  $47,000. 
Necessarily,  so  large  an  edifice,  with  so 
many  different  wants,  could  not  be  or- 
nate within  or  without,  but  the  treat- 
ment by  the  architects  has  been  admir- 
able for  the  limited  amount  of  money  at 
command.  The  first  floor  contains  two 
rooms,  designed  respectively  for  general 
reading  room  and  children’s  room,  each 
42x51  feet,  with  children’s  class  room 
and  toilets,  general  store  and  work 
rooms  in  the  rear. 


Oakland  Library  Building. 


another  column  mention  is  made  of 
some  desirable  amendments  which 
should  appear  in  the  new  statute. 

W ® W 

Oakland  Library  Building. 

The  contract  for  the  new  . library 
building  in  Oakland,  to  be  erected 
through  the  liberality  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, has  just  been  let.  1 he  site  se- 
lected is  the  centrally-located  lot  ad- 
joining the  Unitarian  church,  corner  of 
Grove  and  14th  streets.  The  structure 
is  to  be  a basement  and  full  upper 
stor^,  of  light  gray'  brick,  terra  cotta 


The  impressive  feature  of  the  second 
floor,  with  its  area  of  51x110  feet,  will 
be  its  open  appearance  throughout, 
though  divided  by  an  eight  foot  oak 
screen  into  reference  anddelivery  rooms 
and  hall.  A trustee’s  room.  12x18,  li- 
brarian’s, cataloguer's  and  stock  room 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  space.  Oakland 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  early 
prospect  of  a commodious  home  for  one 
of  its  most  important  institutions. 
Messrs.  Bliss  & Faville  of  San  Francisco 
are  the  architects.  We  wish  we  might 
be  able  in  each  month’s  issue  to  illus- 
trate some  new  library  enterprise  of 
California. 
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Golden  Gate  Park  Branch. 


The  various  efforts  made  by  Mayor 
Phelan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  city  library  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  have  not  yet  been  success- 
ful. A branch  is  needed  for  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  It  might  be  specially 
designed  as  a nature  library,  like  the 
Prospect  Park  branch  of  the  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  library.  Here  is  a chance  for 
some  one  with  a spare  $5000  to  add  his 
name  to  the  honor  roll  of  Golden  Gate 
Park,  on  which  is  now  found  the  names 
of  Hick,  Sweeney,  Huntington, 
Spreckels,  Mrs.  McCauley  and  others. 
Who  will  seize  this  opportunity? 

($L  1$1 

Alms  House  Library. 


A little  library  of  a few  thousand 
volumes  at  the  San  Francisco  Alms 
House  is  doing  a good  work,  quite  un- 
noticed in  the  busy  city.  The  building 
is  located  in  the  front  of  the  grounds 
and  has  a finely  lighted  hall,  with  a 
stage  for  concerts  and  entertainments 
which  are  frequently  given  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  inmates  of  this  shel- 
tering home.  The  building  and  fixt- 
ures were  given  in  1898  by  James  D. 
Phelan. 
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A California  Traveling  Company. 

The  first  free  traveling  library  sent 
out  some  months  ago  to  San  Andreas, 
Calaveras  Co  , a mining  town,  by  the 
California  Club  of  San  Francisco  (a 
woman’s  organization,)  has  been  a great 
success.  The  library  was  composed  of 
about  50  volumes  of  new,  finely-select- 
ed works  of  fiction,  history,  travels  and 
biography,  besides  a variety  of  magazines 
which  last  were  to  be  permanently  re- 
tained in  the  community. 

The  books  under  charge  of  one  of 
the  merchants  of  San  Andreas,  were 
designed  for  free  circulation;  freight 
charges  only  being  paid  by  the  users. 
Men,  women  and  children  proved 


eager  readers  and  on  the  second  da}’ 
after  arrival  there  was  not  a book  or 
magazine  left  in  the  case.  Several 
books  were  each  read  by  50  different 
readers  and  all  of  the  so-called  popular 
ones  were  in  constant  demand.  It  is 
understood  that  another  library  is  to  be 
sent  by  the  club  to  succeed  the  first 
one,  in  the  early  fall. 

The  plan  of  sending  good  literature 
in  this  manner  to  circulate  in  destitute 
regions  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  phil- 
anthropic ideas  of  the  age;  womens’ 
clubs  in  more  than  a score  of  states  are 
now  carrying  forward  such  work. 
Through  the  visit  of  this  particular  li- 
brary it  is  probable  that  a public  li- 
brary will,  sooner  or  later,  be  organized 
in  San  Andreas.  All  honor  to  the  Cal- 
itornia  Club  for  this  pioneer  effort. 

WWW 

The  General  Library  Law, 


Few  finer  services  can  be  rendered 
by  the  League  of  California  Municipal- 
ities than  by  aiding  in  the  thorough 
revision  of  the  general  library  law. 
The  present  statute  is  twenty  years 
old;  the  existing  free  libraries  are  or- 
ganized under  its  provisions;  it  has 
served  a useful  purpose  but  it  has  been 
outgrown;  new  conditions  require 
ampler  legislation.  Some  of  the  needed 
changes  may  be  mentioned  as  follows: 

The  appointment  of  boards  of  library 
trustees,  in  cities  of  less  than  100,000 
population,  by  the  mayor,  or  by  elec- 
tion by  boards  of  city  trustees,  instead 
of  election  by  the  people.  Delays  are 
prevented;  trustees  will  be  chosen  with 
more  care.  Vacancies  to  be  filled  and 
removals  made  by  the  same  appointing 
powers. 

In  the  East  it  is  generally  deemed 
best  that  but  one  member  of  the  local 
city  government  should  be  allowed  to 
be  a library  trustee.  It  is  an  excellent 
idea  to  provide  that  the  County  Super- 
intendent, the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  or  Supervising  Principal  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  should  be,  ex- 
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officio,  a member  of  the  local  library 
board. 

Provision  for  gradual  change  of  mem- 
bership should  be  made.  In  Ohio  li- 
brary boards  consist  of  six  members, 
two  members  retiring  each  year.  On 
their  first  appointment,  they  divide 
themselves  by  lot  into  three  classes 
whose  terms  expire  in-  one,  two  and 
three  years. 

The  eligibility  of  women  as  library 
trustees  (secured  by  act  of  1874)  should 
be  recognized  in  the  general  law, 

Require  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
furnish  each  free  library  with  copies  of 
all  State  laws  and  State  reports  here- 
after published. 

Provide  that  every  library  and  read- 
ing room  maintained  under  this  act 
shall  be  forever  free  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  creating  it,  and  to  non-re- 
sidents who  are  tax-payers  in  it,  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  regulations  adopted 
by  its  trustees. 

Some  form  of  advisory  State  super- 
vision is  urgently  needed;  this  will  be 
discussed  in  a future  number. 

The  new  law  should  make  the  opera- 
tion of  a library  more  efficient  by  pro- 
viding a penalty  for  the  wilful  deten- 
tion of  any  book,  magazine,  or  other 
property  belonging  to  any  public  or 
incorporated  library,  for  a period  of 
30  days  exceeding  the  time  allowed  by 
the  library  rules.  (A  stringent  statute 
concerning  the  defacing  and  destruc- 
tion of  books  etc.  is  now  in  force.) 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  have  leg- 
islated against  this  evil. 

Authorize  County  Boards  of  Super- 
visors to  contract  with  public  libraries 
in  their  own  counties  for  the  circulation 
of  books  to  non-residents;  this  will  al- 
low the  use  of  local  traveling  libraries. 
The  importance  of  this  clause  will  more 
fully  appear  by  discussion  in  a future 
issue.  It  is  in  line  with  recent  satisfac- 
tory legislation  in  Wisconsin. 

Removal  of  the  existing  limitation  of 
one  mill  on  the  dollar  tax.  Let  every 
city,  except  those  limited  by  their  char- 
ters, appropriate  the  maximum  amount 


it  desires.  Several  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  some  others  occupy 
this  broad  ground.  No  progressive 
state  narrowly  limits  taxation  for  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized that  free  libraries  are  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  intelligence  of  communi- 
ties as  free  schools. 

Enact  that  all  cities  of  less  than  -100,- 
000  population  in  which  free  libraries 
are  now  located,  shall,  unless  prohibited 
by  their  own  charter,  hereafter  annual- 
ly appropriate  not  less  than  one-half 
mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  library  and  reading  room;  to 
take  effect  within  two  years  from  the 
passage  of  this  act.  Also  that  all  free 
libraries  hereafter  founded  under  this 
act,  shall,  within  two  years  after  organi- 
zation, receive  the  half  mill  rate  of  sup- 
port. 

Enact  that  on  petition  of  25  per  cent  of 
the  taxpayers  of  any  incorporated  city 
havingnofree  library,  thetrusteesorsup- 
ervisors  of  the  city  shall  immediately 
establish  a free  library  and  reading 
room.  A compulsory  feature  relating 
libraries  is  not  wholly  new  in  this 
State;  it  is  the  prominent  provision  of 
the  serviceable  school  library  law  of 
California,  which  is  probably  the  most 
efficient  one  in  the  United  States.  The 
school  law  of  this  and  many  other 
states  prescribes  compulsory  education; 
no  one  is  forced  to  use  the  public  li- 
brary, but  the  people  should  demand 
that  all  who  wish  should  be  allowed 
the  opportunity. 

Give  authority  to  cities  to  impose  a 
special  tax  for  one  or  more  years,  or  to 
issue  short  term  bonds,  for  purchase  of 
lot  and  erection  of  library  building,  to 
be  decided  by  the  voters  at  some  elec- 
tion. Many  small  places  can  thus  raise 
$5,000  or  more,  in  installments,  during 
a few  years  without  feeling  the  burden; 
and  so  secure  a permanent  home  for 
their  library.  One  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Ang- 
eles is  a large  fire  proof  library  build- 
ing. Perhaps  some  one  of  their 
wealthy  citizens  may  make  such  a 
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donation — thereby  ensuring  his  perpe- 
tual happiness.  In  any  event,  let  full 
authority  be  given  to  all  cities  to  pro- 
vide their  own  library  buildings. 
Specify  what  authority,  city  or  library 
trustees,  shall  have  power  to  let  con- 
tracts. 

fit  is  understood  that  the  words 
“city”  or  “cities”  used  in  these  lines  in- 
cludes all  incorporated  towns.) 

After  careful  consideration  and  full 
discussion,  let  a bill  be  prepared  for  the 
action  of  the  legislature;  a bill  not  con- 
fined to  the  wants  of  the  present  day, 
but  which,  wisely  forecasting  prospec- 
tive needs,  shall  aid  in  placing  Califor- 
nia in  the  front  ranks  of  library  pro- 
gress. 

t$L  ^ 

Is  a free  public  library  established  in 
your  city?  If  not,  and  the  place  is  in- 
corporated, what  is  the  reason?  Why 
not  begin  agitation  for  one? 

WWW 

Children's  Rooms. 

The  July  Review  of  Reviews  has  a 
very  interesting  illustrated  paper  on 
“The  Provision  for  Children  in  Public 
Libraries,”  It  shows  numerous  en- 
gravings of  rooms  which  have  been  set 
apart  for  children’s  use  in  the  large 
libraries  in  the  country.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Brookline,  Mass.,  library  began 
the  use  of  such  a room  and  now  more 
than  30  of  125  eading  libraries  have 
adopted  the  idea. 

In  these  apartments  the  juvenile 
books  are  placed  on  shelves  within 
reach  of  the  children;  files  of  their  peri- 
odicals are  arranged  on  low  desks;  pic- 
tures are  hung  on  the  w'alls,  and  a sym- 
pathetic attendant  is  constantly  in 
charge.  Some  libraries  provide  dis- 
sected maps  and  drawing  cards.  These 
rooms  in  stormy  weather  are  frequently 
crowded  to  their  full  capacity;  no  de- 
partment of  the  library  wmrk  is  more 
promising  than  this;  its  foundation  ex- 
ists in  the  fact  that  “the  child  is  father 
to  the  man.” 

The' San  Francisco  library  maintains 


such  a room,  though  badly  hampered 
for  space;  Alameda  provides  an  alcove; 
Los  Angeles  devotes  a fine  apartment, 
and  Pasadena,  in  the  new  extension,  is 
building  one. 

WWW 

merican  Library  Association. 

The  22d  Conference  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
was  held  in  Montreal  in  June,  with  the 
large  attendance  of  450  librarians  and 
trustees.  California  was  represented 
by  Librarian  J.  C.  Rowell  of  the  State 
University  library. 

Many  valuable  papers  relating  to 
library  work  were  presented,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  rapidly-growing 
feature  of  Children’s  rooms  and  litera- 
ture. The  president’s  report,  review- 
ing the  last  ten  years  of  library  pro- 
gress, stated  that  Iibra^  commissions, 
appointed  by  Governors,  whose  object 
is  official  advisory  aid  and  expert  as- 
sistance, exist  in  seventeen  states; 
while  in  twenty  states  there  are  state 
library  associations  for  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  library  workers.  There  are  four 
library  schools  for  the  scientific  train- 
ing of  librarians,  a number  of  summer 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  library  as- 
sistants in  particular,  and  two  excellent 
library  journals.  Traveling  libraries, 
carrying  books  and  periodicals  to 
sparcely  settled  regions,  have  been  very 
successful  in  thirty  states;  libraries  are 
cooperating  with  schools  as  never  be- 
fore, and,  with  numerous  donations  for 
buildings  and  endowments,  the  cause  is 
obtaining  a breadth  and  solidity  of  su- 
preme importance. 
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Summer  Schools. 

Summer  schools  of  library  science  are 
being  held  this  season  at  Minneapolis, 
Madison,  Cleveland,  and  Amherst, 
Mass.  The  term  averages  six  weeks. 
The  schools  are  held  for  the  librarians 
of  small  libraries,  assistants  in  larger 
ones  and  applicants  for  positions;  they 
prove  extremely  valuable  in  supplying 
some  technical  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
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fession  by  direct  instruction.  It  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  a summer 
school  will  be  held  in  Berkeley  in  1901, 
though  it  is  too  early  to  confidently 
predict  that  the  wishes  of  many  of  our 
library  workers  will  then  be  gratified. 

<W  W W 

Carnegie’s  Gifts. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  the  princely  giver 
to  free  libraries,  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1835  and  began  life  as  a worker  as  a 
bobbin  boy  in  Pennsylvania  at  $1.20 
per  week.  Successively  he  became  a 
messenger  boy,  telegraphic  operator 
and  dispatcher,  railroad  superintendent, 
speculator  in  oil  and  owner  in  iron 
works.  Now,  a multi-millionaire,  in- 
tensely believing  in  the  benefits  of  the 
public  library,  he  declares  that  “the 
best  gift  that  can  be  made  to  a commun- 
ity is  a free  public  library.”  His  dona- 
tions are  made  on  a sound  business  ba- 
sis; he  requires  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance that  the  city  to  be  benefitted 
shall  furnish  a suitable  site  and  guaran- 
tee ample  support.  In  the  last  two 
years  Mr.  Carnegie  has  aided  51  li- 
braries to  the  amount  of  over  $4,500,000; 
his  total  gifts  to  libraries  amount  to 
$9,600,000.  Oakland  and  San  Diego 
are  each  receiving  $50,000  for  library 
buildings  from  Mr.  Carnegie. 

WWW 

Coast  Notes. 


COAST  NOTES. 

Oregon — The  Portland,  Oregon, 
Woman’s  Club  has  taken  up  the  work 
of  securing  a general  library  law  for 
their  state.  It  advocates  a measure 
which  requires  every  incorporated  town 
to  establish  a free  public  library,  with  a 
minimum  annual  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar.  The  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women’s  Clubs  also  adopts  the 
plan  and  will  spare  no  effort  to  obtain 
this  desirable  legislation. 

California,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co. 
The  annual  report  of  the  St.  Helena 
public  library  shows  that  when  the 


town  took  charge  of  it  in  1892  there 
were  537  vols.;  this  number  has  in- 
creased to  1770,  with  a total  circulation 
of  4,000.  The  annex  contains  papers, 
periodicals,  games  and  a billiard  table. 

Sacramento — Miss  Caroline  G.  Han- 
cock, librarian  of  the  public  library  for 
over  a score  of  years,  has  resigned,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Ripley,  the 
former  assistant  librarian. 

Berkeley — Mr.  C.  K.  Jones  has  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  university  li- 
brary and  accepted  one  in  the  library 
ot  Congress.  Miss  Anna  Fossler  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  a graduate  of  the  Albany 
library  school,  becomes  cataloguer  in 
the  university  library. 

Stanford  University  library  receives 
the  valuable  law  library  of  the  late  Jus- 
tice Field,  presented  by  Mrs.  Field. 

Santa  Cruz — The  library  appropria- 
tion for  the  last  year  was  7 cents  on  the 
hundred.  Installed  in  their  spacious 
new  room,  with  increasing  public  ap- 
preciation of  the  work,  the  library  trus- 
tees now  ask  for  a larger  income. 

Santa  Barbara — An  excellent  con- 
dition of  the  city  library  is  shown  by 
the  late  report  of  the  trustees,  with  an 
income  of  a thousand  dollars  for  the 
past  year  in  excess  of  the  sum  received 
by  taxation.  There  are  13,000  volumes 
in  the  library  and  the  total  circulation 
for  the  12  months  has  been  over  41,000. 

National  City,  San  Diego  Co.,  has 
a library  distinguished  through  the 
wisdom  of  its  founders  in  1896  for  ob- 
taining the  maximum  tax  of  a mill  on 
the  dollar.  It  reports  2000  vols.,  with 
circulation  of  5500. 

Orange,  a small  city,  has  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $388,000;  it  raises  the  full 
amount  allowed  of  $388  per  annum, 
a sum  totally  insufficient  for  the  needs 
of  its  excellent  library  of  2500  vols. 
Needful  expenses  consume  most  of  the 
income,  thus  illustrating  the  import- 
ance of  removing  the  present  restriction 
in  the  library  law  of  one  mill  on1  the 
dtllar.  If  Orange  and  other  small 
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places,  wish  to  appropriate  $1000  per 
annum  for  their  library,  no  legislative 
act  should  forbid.  Local  estimate  of 
the  library  work  is  shown  by  the  regis- 
tration of  nearly  1,000  in  a population 
of  about  1,500. 

Redlands  has  a gratifying  review  of 
increased  attendance  and  circulation. 
The  opening  of  the  library  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  has  been  highly  appreci- 
ated. Its  home  is  in  the  building — a 
gem  of  architectural  art — erected  and 
donated  by  Albert  K.  Smiley.  No 
tourist  fails  to  pay  a visit  to  this  beauti- 
ful structure.  The  trustees  ask  to  have 
the  appropriation  increased  from  8 
cents  to  10  cents,  the  maximum  amount 
authorized. 

Riverside  shows  the  surprising  ad- 
vance in  library  affairs  (may  it  become 
less  rare  elsewhere!)  of  an  appropria- 
tion increased  from  5 cents  to  the  max- 
imum limit  of  10  cents.  This  insures  a 
more  ample  supply  of  books  and  the  re- 
placing of  many  worn  volumes  of  stand- 
ard works.  The  duplication  of  popular 
works  at  a charge  of  10  cents  to  the 
user  proves  satisfactory.  There  are 
now  over  11,000  volumes  on  hand;  the 
yearly  circulation  has  been  60,000.  The 
health  of  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Smith,  who  has 
been  in  charge  for  10  years,  has  given 
way  and  she  has  had  leave  of  absence 
to  go  abroad  for  a number  of  months. 

Los  Angeles — The  public  library 
will  soon  commence  sending  traveling 
libraries  to  the  fire  engine  houses,  a 
work  that  should  be  begun  in  every 
large  city  in  the  land. 

Will  not  some  generous  soul  donate  a 
sum  to  the  City  Library  of  San  Fran- 
cisco' for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
work  among  our  firemen  and  police- 
men? It  is  a splendid  thing  to  raise 
money  for  the  family  of  a fireman  who 
gave  his  life  for  humanity,  but  why  not 
do  something  for  these  noble  fellows  in 
their  lifetime? 

Santa  Ana — Public  library’s  annual 
review  shows  that  possessing  but  3400 


vols.;  the  circulation  for  home  use  was 
the  large  one  of  22,000.  The  small  in- 
crease of  income  alknved  this  year, 
though  serviceable,  is  evidently  far  too 
small  for  the  needs  of  Santa  Ana.  The 
time  is  coming  when  city  officers 
throughout  California  will  look  back 
with  amazement  upon  the  small  amounts 
they  have  been  willing  to  appropriate 
for  this  most  effective  means  of  popular 
education — the  free  library. 

Is  the  card-index  system  for  catalogu- 
ing in  use  in  your  library?  If  not,  send 
to  Payot,  Upham  & Co.,  San  Francisco, 
for  circulars  and  price  list.  It  is  the 
only  up-to-date  system. 

W ® ® 

Pasadena  Library. 

Few,  if  any,  public  libraries  in  Cali- 
fornia have  made  greater  gains  in  the 
last  two  years  than  that  of  Pasadena,  of 
which  Miss  Nellie  M.  Russ  is  librarian. 
This  library  has  15,000  vols.,  and  the 
increase  of  home  circulation  in  the  24 
months  has  been  over  24,000,  owing 
largely  to  the  adoption  of  open  shelves, 
the  two  book  system  and  active  co-op- 
ration  with  the  schools.  An  addition 
is  now  being  made  at  a cost  of  $9000, 
to  afford  a children’s  room  and  more 
space  for  the  reference  department  and 
work  room.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
increase  in  salaries  to  the  libraiian  and 
assistants.  We  hope  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  competent  chief  librarians 
will  be  paid  as  much  as  the  best  teach- 
ers. Scholarship,  proficiency — acquired 
by  special  training  or  long  experience 
— familiarity  with  every  department  of 
bibliography,  and  unremitting  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  community  are  es- 
sential to  a librarian’s  success.  The  re- 
ward, both  in  salary  and  vacations, 
should  correspond  with  the  require- 
ments; it  is  poor  economy  for  any  li- 
brary to  deny  a suitable  vacation  to  a 
faithful  employe;  the  best  service  can 
not  be  rendered  without  an  occasional 
change. 

TT 1 illTTn  hi,  1 n Oih  1 ib  Excavator 
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